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I 

Among the educational movements of the present time one 
that has grown steadily into public interest in many European 
countries is that for the education of the sexes together. In the 
English-speaking States of America Co-education has always 
been the rule, both at school and, to a large extent, at the Uni¬ 
versity; and though there have of late, for various reasons, been 
some signs of a reaction in the older Eastern states, throughout 
the Centre and West of the continent the principle is firmly estab¬ 
lished, not merely as a practical convenience or necessity, but as 
based on the democratic principle of equal opportunity for all, 
and on conviction of its educational value. In Europe, however, 
it is of much more recent and partial growth. In the village schools 
it has, in most countries, been adopted as a matter of course as the 
only means of elementary education possible for both sexes in 
country districts, but in the town schools the sexes are usually 
separated. At the other end of the scale also co-education is now 
widely followed, and most of the Universities have been thrown 
open to women on the same terms as men; but in secondary 
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schools of all kinds it is still comparatively rare to find boys and 
girls taught together. The chief exception is to be found in the 
Scandinavian countries, in which the experiment was begun 
over thirty years ago. For about fifteen years co-education has 
been obligatory in the State schools of all grades in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. It has also made considerable 
progress in Holland. In Germany and Switzerland it is being 
introduced to a limited extent in public secondary schools as an 
experiment; more completely, and as the outcome of conviction, 
in various private schools in these countries and in Russia, in 
connection with what is generally known as the “ new schools ” 
movement, which originated in England rather more than twenty 
years ago. In the Latin countries, on the other hand, it finds 
little support in the national ideal and character; although there 
is a co-educational secondary school at Madrid, where for over 
twenty years it has been most successfully carried on by a private 
association of educational reformers. But, after Scandinavia, it 
is in Great Britain that the most widespread interest has in 
recent years been aroused in the question of co-education. In 
Scotland it is no new thing. Since the time of the Reformation 
the teaching of boys and girls together throughout the whole 
school course has been in practice, if not universally, at least in 
the majority of schools. In England it has long been the custom 
in the schools of the " Society of Friends ” to have boys and girls 
in the same building, though often without much intercourse 
of common teaching. Of late years, however, there has been a 
growing feeling that this might with advantage be extended, and 
in several of their schools this has been done. In many country 
towns where there is an old grammar school for boys, this has 
been thrown open to girls as well, instead of incurring the expense 
of a separate school for them; and a large number of the newly- 
established county secondary schools are open to both sexes from 
the start. These are mostly day schools; but in England, the 
home of the boarding-school, the support of which rests not 
only on custom and national habit, but also on the belief in its 
value as affecting every side of the child's life, and especially as 
a means of training character, it was natural that the principle 
should be applied unreservedly to the boarding-school also. There 
have been several experiments of this kind in the last fifty years, 
mostly on a small scale; and at the present time it is being carried 
out in a few larger boarding-schools also, such as that under the 
direction of the present writer, where in a junior house and two 
senior houses there are about two hundred boys and girls of ages 
ranging from nine to nineteen. Such an experiment is evidently 
a more thorough test of the gains and the disadvantages of 
co-education than when it is tried in a day-school only; and in all 
that follows it must be remembered that I am not speaking of 
common instruction merely, for a few hours of the day, but of a 
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common life, shared for the greater part of the year, and for 
many years continuously, and including not only the lessons of 
the class room, but the many problems of self-government as well. 
And indeed, those who advocate co-education do so, I take it, not 
merely for the sake of the common intellectual training or the 
intercourse in the class-room merely, but much more for the 
sake of the intercourse that it brings with it at other times also, 
and the effect of this intercourse upon the shaping of the character 
of the growing girl and boy, and upon the formation of those 
habitual modes of thought and conduct which govern so much of 
our lives. 


II 


What, then, are the reasons for the adoption of co-education, 
not only in the earliest stages of education but throughout the 
whole school life? The most obvious one is economy, both in 
the money-cost of education and in teaching-power. It is now 
admitted on all hands that girls are entitled to as good an educa¬ 
tion as boys; and under many conditions, as, for instance, in the 
smaller towns and country districts, it is evident that to teach 
them together is the only way to secure educational efficiency 
without having to duplicate buildings and staff and enormously 
increase the expense. But though this reason is an urgent one, 
and one that is working powerfully, and will do so more and 
more, in favour of co-education, in itself it is but a poor reason, 
for in education above everything we should be satisfied with 
nothing less than the best, whatever the cost; and hastily to 
adopt a scheme of co-education, merely on the ground of economy, 
unless we are convinced of its value on other grounds too, might 
easily lead to disaster. There are, however, other strong reasons 
which have led teachers and thinkers to see in this an educational 
gain valuable for its own sake. The influence of Pestalozzi has 
led us to see that the type of the best education is to be found 
in the family, and that the conditions of school life may be 
and should be more nearly assimilated to it; and of all ways 
of doing this none is more efficacious than having boys and 
girls together under the care both of men and women. Nothing 
but the difficulties that attend upon the growth of sex-conscious¬ 
ness and its attendant dangers could blind us to the value of 
such a common upbringing; but in our fear of these we are 
apt to overlook the great influence that can be exerted for good 
by the presence of the other sex. The saying of Jean Paul Richter 
puts this side of the matter clearly and well: “ Mischt die Gesch- 
lechter, um sie aufzuheben; denn zwei Knaben werden zwolf 
Madchen, oder zwei Madchen werden zwolf Knaben recht gut 
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gegen alle Winke, Reden, und Unschicklichkeiten, beschirmen und 
beschranken. Hingegen eine Madchenschule ganzalleinbeisammen, 
oder so eine Knabenschule—ich stehe fiir nichts.” If this is true— 
and its truth, under wise conditions, is supported by the experi¬ 
ence of many—it is a great argument in favour of co-education; 
the more as we cannot overlook the fact that there are serious 
difficulties and dangers which, so far from being avoided by 
a system of separate education, are often intensified by it. But, 
weighty as is this reason, there is another no less weighty and 
even further reaching in its consequences. All over the civilized 
world we see a steadily growing movement in favour of equal 
opportunity of all kinds for women as for men. As it advances 
it takes different forms. It began as a demand for higher educa¬ 
tion for women; then followed the demand for careers, hitherto 
restricted to men, to be thrown open to women also; now has 
come the demand for political equality. And behind all these 
demands for wider lives for women and equal opportunities in 
the work and interests of life, and in the education that is to fit 
them for taking their full part in these, lies the growing con¬ 
sciousness of the loss, to men and women alike, owing to the 
immense differences of habit, outlook, motive, and standard 
of conduct, that a life and education so largely separate have 
allowed and encouraged. For centuries we have been exaggerating 
in every possible way the difference between the sexes. We now 
begin to insist rather on all that they have in common; we realize 
how much in the future depends on their better mutual under¬ 
standing and sympathy. In a common education, not merely 
on similar lines but largely shared together, we recognize one of 
the most powerful means of promoting this sense of underlying 
unity, and the comradeship in the pursuit of a common aim, that 
we begin to feel to be one of the chief needs of our time. 


Ill 

Co-education, then, is worthy of the most careful considera¬ 
tion because it is the most economical way of obtaining educa¬ 
tional efficiency for all alike; because it supplies the key to the 
needs of the future in the vastly wider and closer intercourse 
between the sexes in every field of common effort; and because 
it is of no little educational value, not only for the future, but in 
the school itself. Upon this last point more must be said presently; 
but first it will be well to consider some of the difficulties and 
dangers that it brings with it, for if these are as great and as 
insuperable as its opponents fear, any possible gains may prove 
to be too dearly bought. What, then, are the difficulties and 
dangers specially associated with it ? 
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They fall into two main groups, the one of difficulties arising 
from the growing consciousness of sex, the other of those arising 
from the differences of strength between boy and girl. The first 
is obvious enough. Is not co-education certain, many ask, or at 
least likely, to bring about a premature development of the sex- 
feelings, and to lead to attachments, perhaps silly and senti¬ 
mental, perhaps serious, between boy and girl at an age when 
all their thoughts should be concentrated upon their school work ? 
The answer to be given to this question is no doubt not the same 
in all countries; national ideals and habits of thought as to the 
relationship of the sexes are very different, and it does not follow 
that what is good for one will be equally satisfactory in all. 
But those who have had personal experience of co-education 
are agreed that the danger is in practice not so great or so diffi¬ 
cult to deal with as might be supposed. It is not, they urge, as 
though it were thereby gratuitously introduced into the school. 
Intellectual development and emotional development are not 
two disconnected stages of growth, of which the one can at will 
be postponed to the other. Our aim must be not vainly to attempt 
to do this, but rather to establish conditions in which the growth 
of sex-consciousness may be as gradual and normal in the school 
as in the family. Attraction there will be, and friendships formed 
between boy and girl; but instead of looking on these friend¬ 
ships only with suspicion, we should make it our object to let 
them grow up naturally and sensibly, to teach boy and girl 
how to be good friends and comrades without silliness on their 
part or distrust on ours. It is true that this may not be possible 
with all. Few would maintain that co-education is best for all 
children without exception. There are some, no doubt, who are not 
fit for it; at first, at any rate, some selection must be possible. 
But though the difficulty might be great if the sexes met at school 
for the first time in the years when sex-consciousness is beginning 
to show itself, it is an essential part of co-education that they 
should be brought up together from the first and without any 
break; and when this is the case, for the great majority the diffi¬ 
culty is found, in practice, to disappear—provided, of course, 
that there are both sympathy and common-sense on the part of 
the elders, and a healthy public opinion in the school as to what 
is good and what undesirable in the relations between the sexes. 
Under these conditions co-education is found to furnish at once 
a safeguard against abnormal emotional development in adoles¬ 
cence, and also to lay a solid foundation of mutual understanding 
and respect for the relations of later life. 

But here some see another danger. Will not this fraternal 
relationship during the school years, they ask, tend rather to 
weaken the sex-attraction later on? Will not constant associa¬ 
tion inevitably tend to assimilate the sex-characteristics, and 
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make boys effeminate and girls masculine ? Experience gives little 
support to these fears. As to the first doubt, there is little fear 
of delaying overlong the consciousness of so imperious an instinct, 
while, on the other hand, it is, surely, eminently desirable that the 
mutual ignorance on which marriage is too often founded should 
be replaced by a truer knowledge, a greater power of judgment, 
and a wider range of common interest. And, for the second, so 
far is this from being a necessary result of a common upbringing, 
that it would be truer to say that only together can both sexes 
grow to be truly themselves. We must, of course, realize that 
co-education does not mean that the boy and the girl should 
do always and only the same things. It is not necessary, for 
example, because they are at school together, that the boy should 
do the same domestic work as the girl, or the girl play the same 
games as the boy. That the presence of the girl will tend to make 
the boy gentler in manner, in language, and in his treatment 
of the weaker, is true enough; but such gentleness need not 
be mistaken for effeminacy, and is in no way incompatible with 
true manliness. In the same way the freer life of the boy will 
lead the girl to delight in a greater freedom, and one which 
demands the practice of the manlier virtues. But is there anything 
to regret in a change which helps to free her from the narrow 
outlook and pettiness that in her case have hitherto seemed 
inevitable ? Most healthy girls go through a stage in which they 
wish to do everything that their brothers may do. If in this stage 
they are not unduly hampered and repressed, they will gain both 
in health and in self-control, and lose nothing in the end in those 
qualities in which womanliness resides. Modesty and womanli¬ 
ness are not the result merely of restrictions and of particular ac¬ 
complishments; the desire to protect and help, the instinct to 
keep all around and within her clean and beautiful, are not mere 
hothouse blooms, and will not flower the less in freedom than in 
confinement. Even if with some natures and under some conditions 
the experiment is not yet possible, yet in those countries where it 
has been given a satisfactory trial, the verdict of experience has 
been that the gain in self-reliance, in naturalness of manner, and 
in strength of character, is more real and more lasting than any 
fancied loss. 


IV 


But there is another aspect of the matter, and another, and 
possibly more real, danger. Girls, it will be generally admitted, 
are not usually as physically strong as boys, and at the same 
time are usually readier to answer to any spur. If, then, both 
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sexes are put to work together, is there not grave risk of over¬ 
straining the girl's power during the most critical years of her 
growth, or else, in seeking to avoid this, of lowering the standard 
of effort and efficiency rightly demanded from the boy? Either 
risk is a serious matter; if it cannot be guarded against, co-educa¬ 
tion, whatever its other gains, would be self-condemned as 
endangering the future of the race. It cannot be made too plain 
that any system of education which does not recognize the 
physiological differences between the sexes stands condemned. 
But it cannot also be made too plain that co-education does not, 
and must not, mean identical education of the two sexes, at least 
during the years of greatest physiological change. Up to the age 
of puberty there is little, if any, difference between their powers; 
what advantage there may be is usually on the side of the girl. But 
after this age—amongst the northern nations one might put it at 
fifteen—differences must be allowed for, and, above all, there 
must be little or no competition between the two sexes. Even 
in one sex alone, such marked individual differences now show 
themselves that it is desirable at this point to allow considerable 
range of choice between different branches of study. Up to this 
point a wide general course is necessary both to lay a solid founda¬ 
tion for future special work, and also to reveal in what direction 
the chief powers of the individual lie; but this once found, it is 
wise to encourage a narrower following-out of the individual bent. 
Even if one has to consider the needs of boys only or girls only, 
this is advisable; and if it is allowed to both alike, there is little 
fear of the overstrain that might easily result to the girl if both 
were compelled to take, through these later years also, the whole 
of the same wide course. At this point we may expect that their own 
inclination, together with the requirements of their respective 
careers, will lead them usually to branch into largely separate 
courses of study. But even so there will still be much in 
common. Whatever careers they are preparing to follow, 
we want them to have a common interest in history and literature 
and art and a knowledge of modern languages; and it is just in 
this field that girls are, as a rule, most easily able to hold their 
own or to take the lead, without the risk of overpressure that 
would arise from competition with boys in the more exacting 
studies. And so, too, in the field of physical exercise. For girls to 
undergo physical training with boys, or to compete with them 
in games or athletic sports, would, at any rate in all but the 
earliest years of school, be a grave mistake. But even though, 
in any system of co-education, these things should be separate, 
there are others that can be shared with advantage. We have 
still, for instance, to realize the use of dancing as a means of 
physical training, as well as an art that, like singing, has in 
itself a high educational value. Both on the intellectual and the 
physical side of education, then, we must be careful to distin- 
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guish between those things that can with advantage be shared 
by both sexes together, and those that are best followed sepa¬ 
rately; a distinction, let me add, that must ultimately be based 
upon experience, and not merely on conventional rules or a priori 
ideas of what is suitable for either sex. 


V 


But if it is granted that there are such dangers in co-education, 
and that the two sexes, in all the later part of their school life, 
cannot follow exactly the same course, why, it may be asked, 
wish to have them together at all ? What are the gains that make 
it worth while to run risks against which, as has been admitted, 
we must be careful to guard? Some have already been touched 
upon, but it will be well at this point to summarize what to those 
who have had experience of co-education seem to be the certain 
gains that they see result from it. They are of two kinds: the 
direct educational advantage from the association during the 
school years, and the remoter indirect gains that this association, 
and the changes that it causes in the life and constitution of the 
school, bring for the future. Among the immediate gains must be 
counted, on the intellectual side of education, the stimulus that 
the boy receives, in the earlier stages of development, from the 
quicker and more responsive girl; while both gain from the wider 
outlook, in the treatment of any subject, that naturally results 
from the somewhat different points of view from which the 
two sexes approach it. To the girl especially is this wider outlook 
on life of value in its effect both on the intellect and character. 
To her, co-education offers a freer and healthier life, an enlarge¬ 
ment of her world of activities and ideas, bringing with it a 
wholesome air of common sense to dissipate the morbid extrava¬ 
gances of feeling that have been the outcome of over-repression 
and of a too cramped environment; a greater appreciation of such 
qualities as courage and straightforwardness, and the discourage¬ 
ment of sentimentality and affectation, and of jealousy and 
pettiness of all kinds. To the boy also there is no less gain in the 
enlargement of the traditional schoolboy code of honour, less 
roughness and awkwardness of manner, the need of more con¬ 
sideration, both in language and behaviour, towards others, and, 
not least among the humanizing influences, the need for another 
basis of authority than brute force. The problems of school 
government are met in quite different ways by boys and girls 
alone; when they are together, it soon becomes plain that neither 
way is suitable for both alike, and traditional methods have to be 
readjusted, and moral force recognized as the true source of 
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authority, which is in itself a lesson of no small educational 
value. Then, too, it is good for boy and girl alike, both at the time 
and for the future, that a mixed school necessitates a mixed 
staff, and so both come under the influence of teachers of either 
sex. How great is the gain to girls from this, in greater width of 
outlook, I have already said; while for boys to be brought into 
daily contact with women in other relationships than merely as 
ministers to their comfort, and to learn to respect them for their 
intellectual powers no less than for the authority of their position 
is in itself a valuable training. Nor is the admixture of the two 
sexes upon the staff a slight gain, both as giving a less narrow and 
one-sided life and outlook to the teachers themselves, with its 
reaction upon those they teach, and as helping to make the school 
life (and particularly, of course, in the boarding-school) less like 
that of a barrack and more like that of a well-ordered home; 
whereby school is better fitted to fulfil what is its real function— 
to furnish not merely so much instruction, but rather a field 
of wide human experience, and so to be a truer training for 
life. 

These gains, then, great as they are at the time, have a yet 
greater indirect value as laying the foundation for habits of thought 
and ideals of conduct that will last throughout life. And it is as 
helping toward this end that the daily intercourse of boy and girl 
at school has its greatest value. For intellectual and physical 
training are not the whole scope and purpose of the school. There 
are also other interests to share, other aims to strive for and 
problems to work out in common; and in the comradeship that 
springs from this common effort, in the influence of each upon the 
other, in the mutual understanding and respect that such common 
experience brings, lies the best hope for the future. Such a com¬ 
radeship of the sexes with the consciousness of a common aim 
is one of the chief needs of our time, it can be formed in the actual 
work of life, in community of interests, in social and political 
endeavour, and in the home itself; but nowhere can it be formed 
so happily, or so permanent a foundation laid for the mutual help 
and joint advance for which we look, as in the school. 


VI 


If the gains, both for the actual work of education and for 
the future of both sexes, are so great and so far-reaching, it is 
assuredly worth our while to face the difficulties that have been 
outlined above as attendant on co-education; and all the more 
that in guarding against them we are surmounting difficulties 
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that, if not quite so obvious, are no less real, in any system of 
separate upbringing. But if co-education is to be successful, it must 
be entered upon with a clear understanding of the objects to be 
aimed at, the dangers to be avoided, and the conditions that are 
necessary for success. Of these conditions the first is that, as I 
have already said, it must not be assumed to mean that both 
sexes must do exactly the same things. To use the words of 
Legouve, “ Tegalite dans la difference ” must be our ideal. During 
the earlier years of school life there is little, if any, need to dis¬ 
tinguish between them; it is good for girls for a time to do all 
that boys do, and not to feel that they are treated differently 
until they come to recognize the need, and it is good for boys for 
a time to do all that girls do—even some domestic work—in order 
that they may not look down upon it as “ girl's work ” and upon 
those who do it as inferior creatures. But in the later years to keep 
them doing exactly the same work would be to make things too 
easy for the boy, or, in most cases, too exacting for the girl. At 
this stage, then, both must be able to follow whatever course may 
seem most suited to their individual powers and the requirements 
of their later careers. Some things can still be shared in common; 
and for the rest there must be enough range of choice to allow the 
individual bent to be considered without making a merely con¬ 
ventional sex-distinction. A second condition that may be laid 
down as necessary for co-education is that there must be teachers 
also of either sex; and if possible, the supreme direction shared 
between a man and a woman, as otherwise the needs of one sex 
may at times get overlooked in the arrangements of the school. 
And, in the third place, it must be remembered that in co-educa¬ 
tion, as in so much else, it is half-heartedness that spells failure. 
If we bring boys and girls together timidly, and allow only a 
partial and occasional intercourse under suspicious restrictions, 
we are only creating difficulties and encouraging the spirit that 
we wish to banish. If we dare not let them mix freely together 
throughout the greater part of the day, and share its interests 
and its tasks, we had much better not attempt co-education at 
all. It is not by raising artificial barriers, but by removing them 
and so allowing intercourse to be natural and frank and forgetful 
of sex, that we can reach that feeling of good comradeship, as in 
a large family, that makes difficulties vanish at the time and lays 
solid foundations for the future. It needs faith and sympathy— 
faith in human nature and in freedom, and sympathy with the 
thoughts and feelings of children that will prevent us from merely 
reading our ideas into their words and actions; and it needs com¬ 
mon sense as well to decide what is worth trying, and what 
inexpedient. And not only must those who have charge of such a 
school believe in co-education; so must parents, too, or they may 
make our work needlessly difficult, if not impossible, by their ill- 
judged words and the ideas they may, even unintentionally, put 
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into their children. Where these conditions are present, where 
parents and teachers believe wholeheartedly in co-education and 
carry it out wholeheartedly, and where girls and boys are brought 
up together from the first, but yet, in the later years of school life, 
though still sharing much, are not obliged to follow the same 
course or do everything together, it can be, both at the time and in 
the after effects, a factor of the greatest value in education. 
Without such conditions it would be a dangerous experiment. 
That its value will more and more be recognized, and that the 
conditions necessary for its success will obtain more and more, I 
have no doubt. Meanwhile we shall do wisely to follow the old 
maxim: Festina lente . 
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